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companion to her bereav- 
parent. There was one 
who saw and coveted 
this treasure ; and what 
was more, he won it for 
himself. Ellen Walters 
knew almost as little of 
the details of a farmer’s 
family, as she did of 
Chinese; and little did 
she dream when she be- 
came the wife of Frank 
Felton, and the mistress 
of his fine house, that 
with her own hands she 
was to wash, scrub, 
milk, churn, &c., &c.— 
It was much more to her 
taste, to be cultivating 
an acquaintance with 
some literary or scienti- 
== fic author, than to be 











THE PIGS. | 

‘Children, said the mother swine, 

‘Listen now to me! 
Be more tilly, piggies mine, 

And more mannerly. 
“Do not through the gutter pass, 

Nor in the puddle wade ; 
Stay upon the sweet green grass, 

Or on your clean straw bed.’ 


While often these things to her children she 
said 
They saw her each day through the mud-pud- 


dle wade. 
Though she talked till her voice was quite 
husky and hoarse, 
They did as their mother was doing, of course, 
And spite of these lessons, so wise and so fine, 
The piggies grew up to be nothing but swine. 


Moral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


GLEANINGS BY THE WAYSIDE. 
no. 3. 


‘My mother used to do so.’ This was 
always Mr. Felton’s closing argument, 
when he wished for any change in the ar- 
rangements of the family, and he was some- 
what capricous, often proposing changes 
which completely disarranged the whole 
plan of domestic operations. To this Mrs. 
Felton seldom made any reply; for what 
wife would venture to call in question the 
wisdom or propriety of a mother’s course, 
especially if she was continually held up, 
as a model of all that woman should be? 
Let us look for a moment at the older, and 
younger Mrs. Felton, and learn a little of 
the history of each. The mother was the 
daughter ofa wealthy New England far- 
mer, to whom the peculiar duties of a far- 
mer’s wife, were as familiar as household 
words, and when by her marriage with the 
father of Mr. F., she became the mistress 
of an establishment, equal, if not superior 
to that in which she had passed the days 
of her girlhood, she felt that she had full 
Scope for the display of her powers. In 
her, were united excellent health, and un- 
tiring energy of character; and she prided 

elf in being able to accomplish more 
work in one day, than most women could 
in two. 

Ellen Walters was the eldest daughter 
ofa clergyman, and had to her younger 
, thers and sisters, been as a mother, 
since she who once sustained to them this 
endearing relation, was laid in the grave. 
The well ordered household of her father, 
showed her to ‘be no novice in domestic 
matters; while her gentle manners, and 














making butter and cheese. Finding, how- 
ever, that the latter was expected of her, 
she cheerfully set about its performance, 
seeking information from every source 
where she could obtainit, and profiting by 
it, toa degree that astonished even her 
watchful mother-in-law. Mr. F. was 
proud of his wife’s success, proving false 
the predictions of some wise ladies, who 
had ‘ thought Frank Felton a man of too 
much sense to take such a lady for a far- 
mer’s wife. She would never svil her 
white hands milking, and doing dairy work. 
He would learn yet, that it would have 
been better for him to have taken some 
one who had had some experience in such 
matters.’ There were many skilful house- 
keepers, and daughters of such, who visited 
her, not to ‘spy out the land,’ but the 
house, and find some matter for comment, 
but who went to their homes, finding no 
evil thing to report. Months grew into 
years, and one, and yet another was added 
to the family circle, and Mrs. Felton felt 
that she could not discharge her duty to 
her little ones, and attend to all her domes- 
tic affairs. When she suggested to her 
husband that she needed help, he replied, 
*O! let Frank play with Ellie; they will 
amuse one another. That’s the way my 
mother did.’ Mrs. F. was silenced, but 
not convinced. She had seen too much of 
Master Frank amusing his sister. He was 
the veriest bundle of mischief that was 
ever called to aid a mother in her house- 
hold duties; and she well knew that she 
must be Argus-eyed if she would have baby 
enjoy a nap, or keep her from being hurt. 
Her opportunities for reading, and mingling 
in society, had grown ‘small, and beauti- 
fully less,’ until they were scarce to be 
found. True, her husband often read to 
her, for have time to read, he would, let 
the pressure of business be what it might. 
But then she was often so weary, and her 
attention so much occupied by other things, 
that she could understand but little. He 
little imagined how much she felt this pri- 
vation. How could he believe, when he 
was rejoicing in his abundance, that she 
was suffering need? Were they not one? 
— if he was satisfied, surely she must 
e. 

Once more the family circle was enlarg- 
ed, and two promising babes admitted 
within its precincts. They grew in stature 
and in beauty, and no wonder the father 
looked on them with pride, and the mother’s 
eye kindled with delight, as she watched 
over them. The grandmother suggested 
that a young girl must be procured to as- 
sist in taking care of them, and the’ father 





cultivated mind, rendered her a pleasant 


assented. The mother thought it’ would 





be better to have one to take charge of the 
most laborious part of the work, and leave 
the little ones to her care. After some 
deliberation it was decided to try the young 
girl; she accordingly came, and Mrs. Fel- 
ton entered once more upon her domestic 
duties. She felt her strength inadequate, 
yet still she persevered, and untiring indus- 
try accomplished wonders; but it could 
not last. Her cheek grew pale and thin; 
her step less firm, and every thing about 
her denoted great physical prostration.— 
Her husband noticed her appearance, and 
inquired if she was sick? No, but so 
weary; and a sudden burst of tears pre- 
vented further reply. Mr. Felton was as- 
tonished, but concluded that his wife was 
a little nervous, and with rest, would re- 
gain her cheerfulness. So he procured as- 
sistance, and enjoined it upon her to keep 
quiet. The woman who had been called 
in, proved to be just what was needed.— 
She possessed a clear, strong mind, warm 
heart, and willing hands, and every thing 
moved like clock-work under her direction, 
without a thought from Ellen. Still she 
did not get rested; and after three or four 
days, her place was vacant at the table.— 
She still maintained that she was only 
tired, but Mr. Felton was troubled, and 
thought best to call in the family physician 
who was an old friend of Ellen’s father, 
and had been since she left the parental 
roof, as a father to her. 

Before going into the chamber he said 
to him, ‘ Now doctor; do your best to cure 
Ellen soon; for as soon as she is able to 
start, I am going to take her off on a jour- 
ney, and keep her away from care, until 
she is as fresh as a rose.’ 

It was a long visit, that the good physi- 
cian made in that chamber, and when he 
returned to the parlor, he looked as if 
some sudden calamity had befallen him.— 
For a minute or two he walked the room, 
evidently struggling with some strong 
emotion ; then stopping suddenly before 
the astonished husband, he said in a low, 
deep tone, ‘ Frank Felton, do you remem- 
ber the day when you took that fair girl 
to be your wife, I said to you, ‘you have 
a treasure there, take care of it,’ and you 
replied,‘ Never fear for that, doctor !’— 
Have you done it, Frank? Your wife was 
a gentle, delicate being, all unused to the 
labors which came upon her, and she need- 
ed a pair of strong, willing hands to assist 
her; but ‘your mother did’nt keep help, 
and why should she?’ Your family in- 
creased ; its cares were multiplied: but 
save an occasional day’s work, your wife 
did it all, stimulated by ‘my mother did 
so.’ There isnot one woman in a thou- 
sand, Frank, who could do what your mo- 
ther has done; but Ellen has done more. 
A multitude of things have devolved on 
her, to which your mother was a stranger. 
Your style of living has been different— 
your company also, and it has been thus, 
because you wished it, and enjoyed it; 
your wife could not, save through you, for 
she was too weary. Ifyou were fatigued, 
a night of undisturbed repose restored you. 
Did your wife enjoy such? The unceas- 
ing watch over your little ones, utterly 
precluded it; and she often rose unrefresh- 
ed, to pursue the weary labors of the day. 
Where were her Sabbaths? Were those 
days of rest toher? Again your children 
must answer no. The mother of a young 
family, in a measure, knows no Sabbaths, 
no refreshing slumber, no undisturbed 
seasons of repose. Take fromany living 
creature its seasons of rest, and it must 
droop and die. Our grave-yards are be- 
coming populous with those mothers, who 





are cut down while yet in early life; and 
the land tull of motherless children, while 
stricken, desolated hearts meet you at 
every turn. e Do you ask, why is it so? 
‘ My mother did so,’ has brought hundreds 
to an early grave! There is a fearful 
wrong done; unintentional, but not less 
fatal, by holding up such an incentive to a 
young and ardent mind, to whom care and 
severe effort are alike new. Multitudes 
lay down in the grave, because they are 
too weary longer tobear life’s burden. For- 
give me, Frank, if I have been harsh. 
I have been deeply moved. Almost in my 
boyhood, I loved Ellen Walters, the sister 
of your father-in-law. The time arrived 
when she was to become my wife, but she 
was suddenly cut down, and my heart left 
desolate. Your Ellen bears her name, and 
is a3 like her in person and character, as 
inname. ‘The grave seems opening anew 
before me to receive its victim, for Frank, 
when Ellen takes a journey it will be to 
return no more.’ 

The strong man bowed his head upon 
his hands and wept: and that stricken 
husband—who can portray his feelings ? 

Every thing that affection could suggest, 
or skill devise was done to restore the 
drooping invalid; butin vain. There was 
no racking pain, no wasting agony, but 
very gently was that frail tabernacle being 
dissolved. A few weeks of patient waiting, 
and the longing spirit was set free, and the 
polished marble now points out to the pas- 
ser by, the resting place of sweet Ellen 
Felton, in the little church-yard of B. 

Sanbornton, N. H. ELLENA. 








Narrative. 





ORIGINAL, 


A MERRY HEART. 


‘A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine!’ This verse was little Alice Russ’s 
morning lesson, and when she went softly 
into her mother’s chamber, and standing 
by her side, repeated it, her mother laid 
her hand gently on her child’s head and 
thanked God for the ‘ merry heart’ he had 
given her little daughter. 

Alice Russ was a gay, happy, laughing, 
frolicing child, merry as the birds, bright 
and beautiful as the flowers; cheering; and 
gliding in the soul like a ray of pure sun- 
light. Everybody loved her, every where 
she went she emphatically, ‘did good like 
a medicine.’ Sweet Alice Russ! Dear 
Alice Russ! Darling little Ally! such 
were her: common names, and the child 
grew and flourished, almost as if she had 
no right to that fatal inheritance Adam be- 
queathed to all his posterity, or was ever 
to be annoyed by the development of any 
of those traits which prove so insubordin- 
ate to her ancestress Eve. If the: merry 
heart was a medicine to those around her, 
it was much more beneficial to herself: It 
made her cheeks‘ bloom as the rese,’ her 
eyes sparkle like the diamonds, rounded, 
and gave elasticity to her little limbs, and 
sent the warm blood leaping through her 
veins, like a glad thing at play. 

And so passed the first seven years of 
Alice’s life—seven such years as: seldom 
come to any—as never came to her again. 

Alice had been educated in habits of 
strict obedience. ‘So thoroughly, and 
faithfully had‘ the lesson been taught her 
when very young, that she had’ not, as 
many do, tolearn it over and over, every 
day of their. lives; perhaps this was“ one 
great reason why her heart-was ‘so merry ; 
but we shall see. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








On her seventh birth day, her mother 
gave for her a little party. It wasin June, 
and so the table was spread in the grove, 
near the house. All that could please the 
eye, or the taste of a child, had been pre- 
pared with care; but Alice had been for- 
bidden to take any thing to eat, which was 
not given her, before the time for partaking 
of the meal should arrive. Altice brought 
and carried the-dishes, and for a long time 
felt no inclination to disobey. She ar- 
ranged the nicely-frosted cakes, piled up 
the tempting dishes of colored candies, 
curled over the golden peal of the sweet 
oranges, and so cracked the nuts in the 
full dishes, without so much as lifting a 
little stray bit of meat that rolled from it 
upon the cloth, to her rosy lips. No one 
noticed her, no one had ever been in the 
habit of watching or suspecting her, she 
might have made herself sick from purloin- 
ed dainties, and yet no one would have im- 
magined the true cause. She was a trust- 
ed child, and that, as well as being obedi- 
ent, made her ‘heart merry.’ She would 
have been very unhappy, had‘she ever been 
suspected of doing what she had not, and 
she was not suspected because she had 
never given occasion for it. 

At last there came a dish of cocoanut 
cakes. How tempting they looked! No- 
thing to eat, was so great a favorite with 
Alice. She had often said she wished she 
was a little India girl, to stand under the 
broad spreading branches of the tull palm- 
tree, and pick up and eat the great brown 
fruit to her heart’s content; but unfortu- 
nately the nut almost always made her a 
little sick, and her mother was careful in 
the quantity she gave her. Today, as she 
placed the dish with special care, in the 
very centre of the table, a large cake rolled 
off, and alas, rolled directly under her little 
hand. Alice gave one glance around her. 
There was the blue sky over her head, the 
green leaves of the trees whispering to her, 
the little birds chattering away in their 
branches, and the many colored insects 
buzzing as if to buzz was the special busi 
ness of their lives. No human person was 
near. Alice’s fingers closed over the cake. 
She did not stop one moment to think, but 
almost before she was aware of it, nothing 
remained in her hand but a few crumbs.— 
One more glance around, no one was yet 
there, no one would ever know it. No 
one? Little Alice had forgotten that she 
was seen by two searching eyes. One 
those of Him from whom nothing can be 
hidden, the other, those quiet eyes within 
her own breast! 

She went hastily back to the house.— 
Her mother had another dish all ready for 
her, and smiled so kindly when she gave 
itto her. For the first time in her life, 
there was no answering smile an Alice’s 
lip. There was none in her heart. How 
differently the table looked as she came up 
to it. What had became of the charm 
that had made it so very, very beautiful? 
Surely no fairy’s wand had passed over it. 
There were the same cakes, the same fruits, 
the same confectionary. What had the 
little girl lost? 1 will tell you, she had 
lost her ‘ merry heart.’ So suddenly ?— 
Yes, so suddenly. It left her the moment 
she committed that act of disobediedce. 

Back and forth wandered the child. She 
could not stay by the table, that reminded 
her of what she had done; she could not 
stay with her mother, every kind, gentle 
word went to her heart, like a reproof.— 
She wished the little girls would come; 
she missed her merry heart; she felt sure 
it would come back again with her play. 

One by one the playmates gathered !— 
How they laughed and chatted, and how 
often Alice forgot amidst these wild plays, 
that she had done wrong. Her heart 
bounded up merrily as ever, but with this 
difference, she was only happy a few 
minutes atatime. Now little Alice, put 
down your playthings, go and find your 
mother, put your arms around her neck, 
and tell her what you have done. Then 
ask God to forgive you, and keep you from 
ever disobeying again. Butno, Alice does 
not wish to dothis, She would give much 
to have that plate of cocoanut cakes in her 
hand again. She has already suffered 
enough not to be willing to do the same 
thing over; but she is ashamed to go and 
tell her mother, it seems so very wrong for 
ther to have been disobedient, just now, 
when her mother is so kind; she must 
wait and keep this to herself, and never, 
oh never, would she do so again. Still the 





. long continued concealment. 





‘merry heart’ did not come back. 

Alice was glad when the afternoon was | 
over, and the children went home. She! 
was glad when the long, still twilight was ! 
passed, and she could go to her little room | 
alone, and shut her door. She forgot to 
say her prayersthatnight. Intruth, Alice 
was thinking much more of the cocoanut 
cake than of anything else, and it is no 
wonder that she forgot God. 

The next morning when’she came down, 
she looked pale—her mother made many 
anxious inquiries. She was fearful that 
the party had not done her little Alice any 
good, and began to talk to her of medicine. 
The ‘ merry heart’ was all the medicine 
Alice needed; but her mother did not 
yet know that. 

How heavily the duties of that day went! 
The very spelling-book seemed effected, 
and the long words upon its pages, twice 
as long as ever before. Alice had many 
hearty cries, but every body was patient 
with her, for all regarded it as the natural 
reaction from the excitement of the day 
before. Her mother resolved that some 
other pleasure should take the place of a 
party, on the next birth day, and watched 
her little girl with many anxious thoughts. 
She too, missed the ‘ merry heart.’ 

As Alice was not in the habit of dis- 
obeying, so now she could not forget this. 
She wakened witha heavy feeling at her 
heart, every morning, she lost her interest 
inthe things which she had loved most 
during the day, and at night threw herself 
upon her prayerless bed, wishing she could 
be happy again. 

One night as she lay there, still awake, 
her mother opened her door and came in. 
Alice covered her face with her hands, 
for she did not wish her mother to see the 
traces of tears, but she took no notice of 
them. Sitting down by her, she repeated 
the verse, ‘‘ A merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine.’ What has my little Alice 
been doing that is wrong?” 

‘Oh mamma,’ sobbed Alice, rising from 
her bed and throwing her arms around her 
mother’s neck, ‘I did it long ago—but I 
did, mamma, I did eat that cocoanut cake, 
and I have been so very unhappy ever 
since.’ 

The child’s sobs became almost uncon- 
trollable, and it was not until some time 
had passed, that her mother could quiet 
her sufficiently to draw from her the whole 
story. It pained her deeply, for there was 
not only the act of disobedience, but the 
It was now 
no wonder to her, that the ‘merry heart’ 
had gone. 

‘Oh, my darling child,’ she said, as she 
wiped the tears from the little swollen face, 
‘never forget again that God gave you 
your merry heart, to tell you quickly when 
you do right or wrong, and that if you feel 
sad, or unhappy, you may always be sure 
that in some way, you have strayed from 
the straight and narrow path. To be hap- 
py you must be good, and to be good you 
must be obedient in every thing.’ 

Alice’s arms tightened around her mo- 
ther’s neck. ‘ Oh this once, mamma, for- 
give me this once, and I will never make 
myself so unhappy again. I am sure all 
the cocoanuts in the world cannot repay 
me for what J have suffered in losing my 
merry heart.’ 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


WILLIAM AND HENRY, 


OR GOOD FOR EVIL. 
( Concluded.) 

A few days after Henry’s return to school, 
the boys were playing ball on the common 
before the school-house, until the bell rang. 
William was among them, and was hasten- 
ing towards the school-room, when he 
found that he had left one of his books at 
home. He was studying for the prize, and 
the loss of one lesson would considerably 
affect his standing. He and Henry were 
in the same classes, and it was thought 
that one or the other would gain the prize. 
William was determined not to be second 
to ‘ that cowardly little Henry Walters,’ 
as he called him, and he therefore applied 
himself very closely to his books. His 
home was some distance from the school- 
house, and he had no time to go for his 
book, so he called to the scholars as they 














| who will lend me a Rhetoric?’ 





were entering the school-room—‘ Boys, 


Some 
heard him not, others only stopped, to say, 
‘I want to use mine.’ 

‘I shall loose my lesson, and that Henry 
Walters will beat me. How mean they 
all are, not to lend mea _ book,’ muttered 
William to himself. He did not know 
that Henry overheard this remark, but he 
must have done so, for he just then came 
up to him with a book in his hand, and 
said, ‘Here William, you are welcome to 
mine, if you will use it. I have learned 
my lesson,’ 

At almost any other time, William would 
have scorned a favor from the despised 
Henry, but now his fear of defeat was 
strong enough to overcome every other 
feeling. He took the book from Henry 
with a scarcely audible ‘thank you,’ and 
entered the school-room. 

* Where did Bill Jones get a Rhetoric?’ 
said one, at recess, ‘I would’nt lend him 
mine, he is so disagreeable, and consequen- 
tial, because he thinks he will win the 
prize. Iam sure I wish Henry Walters 
would have it, don’t you, boys?’ 

‘Yes indeed,’ was echoed from all sides. 

‘But who gave him the book?’ 

‘I saw Henry Walters give him one,’ 
said a little boy. 

‘Henry is so good; I could’nt be so 
kind to any one who had treated me as 
Bill Jones has him.’ 

‘Henry, did you lend Bill your book ?” 
said George Wilson, going up to him. 

* Yes.’ 

‘ You would have beaten him very easi- 
ly, if he had lost a lesson, and I am sure 
he deserves to.’ 

‘Do you think I would be so mean, 
Geerge, as to take advantage of him in that 
way :’ said Henry, indignantly. ‘I want to 
show him that I have forgiven him for treat- 
ing me as he did.’ 

Examination day came, and the school- 
room was crowded with visitors. The re- 
citations all being over, Mr. Oake rose with 
a paper in his hand to read the names of 
those entitled to the prize. He read Wil- 
liam Jones’ first. William, who was all 
anxiety, started immediately from his seat 
to receive the prize. 

‘ Be seated sir, if you please,’ said Mr. 
Oakes sternly. ‘ William Jones and Henry 
Walters stand the same in regard to pro- 
ficiency in their studies. They both de- 
serve a medal for their strict attention to 
them. But as there is only one, I will al- 
low the scholars to decide who shall re- 
ceiveit. Those who are in favor of Wil- 
liam, may raise their hands.’ Not a hand 
wasraised. ‘Those who wish Henry to 
have it.’ Instantly every hand was up. 

‘Itis Henry’s,’ said Mr. Oakes, holding 
itup. ‘ His general deportment has merit- 
ed my apprabation as well as yours.’ 

Henry stepped forward, while William, 
chagrined and disappointed, hung down 
his head. 

‘Mr, Oakes,’ said Henry, ‘will you 
please give this to William? I am quite 
sure he deserves it more than I, and he is 
older; I cannot feel that it belongs to me.’ 

Mr. Oakes looked approvingly at the 
noble boy, and said ‘ It is yours, to do with 
as you please.’ 

‘It will gratify me if you give it to Wil- 
liam, sir,’ he replied in a low tone, and re- 
turned to his seat. 

* William Jones, come forward,’ said the 
teacher, ‘the prize is yours. Consider that 
you receive it by Henry’s request, and may 
this act of his make a lasting impression 
on your mind." 

William understood well the remark, 
and strove in vain to conceal his confusion 
as he accepted the medal. Who was the 
happier that day? William had the prize, 
and Henry the satisfaction of having per- 
formed a generous act, and of converting 
an enemy into a friend. He had too, al- 
though unconsciously, won the praise of 
all present. Erta. 








Natural fjistorp. 


ORIGINAL. 


REPTILES.—WNO. X. 


THE IGNANA. 

This animal is found in Africa and South 
America; itis about three feet long, and 
Las its body covered with small notched 
scales, a row of pointed spines are on its 
back, which stand up like the teeth of a 
saw; its throat hasa piece of pendantskin 











hanging from it, which the animal inflate; 
when angry. Its head is covered with 
small plates; it has rows of small, sh 
teeth in each jaw, also two rows on the 
palate. Its bite is dangerous, but no 
venomous. The mal: is much larger than 
the female, and varies somewhat in color,— 
This animal when irritated, presents rather 
2 formidable appearance, but he is in reality 
very harmless unless greatly annoyed. The 
male generally does the fighting, the fe. 
male remaining quiet. This family is Very 
extensive, numbering upwards of one hun. 
dred and fifty species, many of them being 
among the largest reptiles which exist, ex. 
cept the crocodile. The true ignana (the 
little animal we have been describing,) is 
restricted to America and Africa. It jg 
chiefly distinguished by the form and in. 
sertion of its teeth which instead of being 
placed in distinct sockets, are fixed along 
the inside of the jawbone in a sort of fur. 
row, and adhere by the side of the bony 
substance to the root; the surface of the 
teeth is irregular, which adapts them much 
better to chew the vegetable food on which 
the animal usually subsists. They live 
principally in the woods, and generally 
feed upon the vegetables which they find 
there, though they sometimes steal eggs, 
and other animal matter. If irritated they 
will defend themselves with spirit, and if 
likely to be conquered, if water is near, 
they will run to it and swim vigorously 
away. This they accomplish by laternal 
strokes of the tail. Their color is usually 
a mixture of green and brown, well adapted 
for concealment when they are among the 
trees. Some writers say that the ignanas 
have the power, to a certain extent, of 
changing their hues, others do not mention 
this. The flesh of these animals is con- 
sidered as the greatest delicacy in Africa 
and South America; and the sportsmen in 
those countries hunt them as our people 
do the partridge or the rabbit. 

Remains of a gigantic animal have been 
discovered in the south east of England, 
which appears from the formation ‘of the 
teeth to have been nearly allied to the 
ignanas of the present day; this is called 
ignanodon. It was seventy feet in length, 
and otherways in proportiou. Its teeth 
were from their appearance well adapted 
to grind down hard vegetable substances 
toa pulp; and remains of earthy plants 
have been found near it, showing that its 
habits were very similar to those of the 
ignanas of our time. EsTELLE. 








Obituary. 


LEILA GREY. 


BY MARY AUGUSTA. 

Leila Grey was the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant in the village of N ; beauti- 
ful in person, witha well cultivated mind, 
and pleasing manners, she gained the e& 
teem of all who knew her. Surrounded 
by wealth and luxury, she enjoyed every 
happiness that earth could give, and day 
after day she spent in the pleasures of the 
world. 

Louise Morey, Mr. Grey’s neice, after her 
mother’s death, came to spend a few months 
at his residence. She was a pious, young 
lady, whose early days were spent in @ 
lovely sequestered vale, and she knew no- 
thing ofthe vanity of the world. At first 
she was very much surprised at the con- 
duct of her uncle’s family, for there no 
prayer arose, or thanks were given for the 
mercies they received. At last Louise pers 
suaded her cousin to attend with her a re- 
ligious meeting in the village, and then it 
was that Leila first felt the need of a Sav* 
ior, and with tears she asked the prayers 
of her cousin. 

But oh how ready are the enemies of 
religion, to draw away the minds of the 
anxious inquirers, from their soul’s best 
interest. Mrs. Walden was to give @ 
splendid party that week, and Leila had 
an invitation to attend. There was now ® 
struggle within her breast; should she go? 
or stay, and ecpose herself to the scorn of 
her young friends? But the enemy of 
souls is ever ready-to form excuses 
those who are undecided, and Leila pro- 
mised her conscience, that this should’ be 
the last. party she would ever attend, and 
that on the morrow she would seek the 
Savior with her whole heart. * * *° 

It was a cold, blustering night:in De- 
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cember, that the Rev. Mr. N was cal- 
led by Mr. Grey, to see his dying daugh- 
ter. Ashe entered the room, she turned 
her large, dark, expressive eyes upon him, 
and said in a husky voice: ‘ Mr. N 
I did not wish to see you, for I knew it 
was too late. Once there was mercy for 
me, but there is none now! Once God 
called me by his Holy Spirit, but I turn- 
ed away from all his promises, and chose 
rather the pleasures of the world, and he 
has now left me to myself.’ 

The minister told her of the repenting 
Mary Magdalene, the thief on the cross, 
and entreated her to ask for mercy before 
she met the Savior in judgment. 

There was a pause—she clasped her 
hands convulsively as she said, ‘Oh, it is 
too late! Once I could pray, but now 
Heaven is closed to all my entreaties !— 
Her voice failed, and she groaned in agony 
too deep to be expressed in words. The 
minister knelt in prayer with the weeping 
family, but before he closed, her spirit had 
taken its everlasting flight, to be judged 
for the deeds done here in the body. 

Peace be with her, for we may not judge! 
but dear reader, would you wish to be in 
the place of this unhappy young lady *— 
Have you made your peace with God? If 
you have not, beware! for on the bed of 
death you may exclaim with the dying 
Leila, ‘ Too late! too late!’ 

Farmington, May, 1853. 

















Parental. 
THE DWARF COUPLE. 


If we had but discerning eyes, we could 
read in the accidentals and little occurren- 
ces of every day life, many chapters of in- 
struction. 

Sometimes the language is so striking, 
that dull perception is forced to understand 
it; as in the following instance, where I 
read a beautiful lesson from the homely 
page ofincident. I give it as noted down 
inmy Diary: 

‘September 4.—This morning, as I was 
passing through the hall, I noticed a couple 
entering, whose singular appearance arrest- 
ed my attention. They were a man and 
woman of the same height, but both much 
under size. Their dress was tidy, but 
quaint in the extreme, and in the person 
of each was such an entire absense of every 
line of grace or beauty, that one would sup- 
pose such awkward-looking bodies must 
really feel uncomfortable. I was begin- 
ning to regard them as a very grotesque 
pair, but my mirth was checked upon ob- 
—s that the woman was entirely sight- 

ess. 

Alas! thought I, how unequally the gifts 
of God are distributed! Here is deformi- 
ty, poverty, and blindness! What accu- 
mulated misfortunes! Would that I could 
do something to alleviate so sad a fate.— 
My meditation of condolance was inter- 
rupted by an awkward bow from the man 
to myself, at the same time asking, in a 
brisk tone, ‘ Would you like to look at 
some first rate shoes?” He produced some 
shoes as extraordinary looking as the 
venders themselves. I could scarcely re- 
press a smile at his evident pride in the 
article ; but he went onto say, ‘They'll 
outwear four pair of shoemaker’s shoes.— 
These, you see, are made by my wife Molly. 
She's blind, you see, but she cuts these 
out and sews them every stitch herself.’— 

fhe woman stood by with that calm, re- 
signed expression, peculiar to the blind. I 
said to her, ‘ My friend, is it possibJe you 
are able to make these without eyesight? 
How long ago did you lose it” ‘I lost 

my eyes,’ said she, ‘ before I was two 
years old.’ 

‘I turned to her husband in surprise, 
and asked, ‘ Did you marry her blind ?— 
Were you not afraid to undertake the care 
ofher?” ‘The care of Molly!’ said the 
man, with a merry laugh, ‘why, she has 
made ty fortune. I never had anything 
Tcould call my own till I married her, and 
now we live snug enough.’ Then he went 
on to'expatiate upon his treasure, Molly. 
‘Why, you see how tidy she keeps me.— 

® cuts, and makes, and mends all. my 

» Idon’t find any shoes easy to 

my feet but Molly’s. Then, if she wants 
8° anywhere, she’s only totake hold of 
myarm, and I lead her. I’m the, sexton 
> meee and be seat are me tym fm 
bring own tow, arid we 

elt afew shoes, just to amuse ue amt help 








along. It makes me able to get her all 
the little notions she wants.’ 

This man, whom I had approached as a 
disconsolate beggar, was speaking with 
animation, and a countenance radient with 
satisfaction; and the object beside him I 
thought so forlorn, her sightless face glow- 
ed with the 
_s - merry sunshine of affection’s gentle 

i 
That i wears a sullen cloud, and fadeth 
not in night. 

‘ Here was most poetically illustrated the 
foundation sentiment of matrimonial hap- 
piness—reciprocation, interchange of kind- 
ness. Molly found her happiness in cloth- 
ing her husband, and adding to his means 
by making shoes. Her husband found his 
in leading his benighted Molly about, and 
supplying her wants. Homely as is the 
guise of this humble pair, there is more of 
romance in their history and intercourse, 
than in connections where gifted youth, 
and beauty are bartered for gold and po- 
sition. ‘ But,’ said I to Molly, ‘do you 
never feel unhappy in being deprived of 
sight ?” 

‘Oh, no; I never grieved about that 
much since I came to feel that it was all 
right. I can always busy myself about 
somethiug. Now, too, we are onthe down- 
hill side of life. My husband, I am sure 
is a good man: I seek to be a good wo- 
man. After he has laid a few more in 
their narrow house, we shall follow, and 
in my long home I shall see.’ 

I no longer wondered over the unequally 
distributed gifts of God’s providence, but 
admired that principle of compensation 
which places happiness within the reach of 
all, independent of gifts or circumstances. 
Its springs are in the inner man, and flow 
outward. The morale of this day’s lesson 
I will write thus—‘ Godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain !'—[Churchman’s 
Monthly Penny Magazine. 








Sabbath School. 











ON DOING GOOD QUIETLY. 

My dear Sabbath-school teacher, I know 
what you think ; you fancy that your pre- 
sent sphere is very small, and that. you 
should be so much happier and better, if 
you operated on a larger scale. Well, I 
also have my thoughts about the same mat- 
ter; some of them derived from experience. 
What Judge Buel used to say about agri- 
culture, is partly true of religious effort :— 
* Men grow rich on small farms, and poor 
on large ones.’ If Providence calls you to 
an extensive circle or a high place, you 
have no choice, the call must be obeyed; 
you will perhaps have great usefulness, 
but, believe me, you will have great trials. 
Remember the fable of the ambitious shep- 
herd, who was discontented, and went to 
sea; and be satisfied to do your best in 
the little place where God has set you.— 
The violet that grows in the corner of the 
field, and never sends its odors beyond the 
few adjacent feet of turf, is honoring its 
mighty Maker as much as the lordly elm 
that extends its shade over flocks and herds. 
Your name may never be in the newspa- 
pers; you may remain undistinguished 
even among your fellow-workers, and when 
you die no marble may extol your charac- 
ter; and yet you may be serving God and 
your generation by your quiet Sabbath 
labors. The sowing of seed is a silent 
operation, more so than the burning or 
felling of a forest; yet I need not tell you 
which is the more productive and the more 
blessed. There are great advantages in 
humble, unobserved obedience. It gives 
most praise to God. All kinds of public 
exposure, even in the way of duty, bring 
with them temptations, and open the door 
to selfishness and pride. Be content that 
your Master knows what you are doing, 
and that not even the cup of cold water 
shall lose its reward. If, by your retired 
labor, you should be—blessed thought !— 
the instrument of saving a single soul in 
your little class, and if youshould at length 
meet that soul in heaven, it will be no 
dimiuntion of your joys to reflect, that no 
one on earth knew anything about it.— 
Those things which we do with sole refer- 
ence to 8 eye, and without thinking 
whether mortals see us of not, are most 
likely to turn to the good of others, and 
certainly most beneficial to your pt: ao 


The moment we begin to busy ourselve: 
about the observation and joleaeal at 








our fellow-creatures, a swarm of ill affec- 
tions gather about us—vanity, ambition, 
self-complacency, false shame, jealousy, 
and spiritual pride. So far as duty per- 
mits, keep in the shade ; it is good for the 
soul’s health. Keep humble, and you will 
find your safety init. ‘He that abaseth 
himself shall be exalted.’ 
[Christian Treasury. 


Religion. 


PAUL FORGETFUL! 


What, the apostle? Yes,evenhe. Peo- 
ple generally suppose that he had a well 
disciplined mind, and a first rate memory. 
And, as they think forgetfulness is not 
very honorable, they are slow to think 
such a saint could have been an offender 
in this way. 

Well, we should not have ventured to 
state this of him, if he had rot confessed it 
himself. And we cannot think he would 
be any more ready to bear false witness 
against himself, than against other people. 

And what did Paul forget? He states 
what. But before we go into that matter, 
let us take a glimpse or two of bad mem- 
ories, among the disciples in our day.— 
Very striking examples can be found with- 
out great pains-taking. One forgets ‘ the 
hole of the pit from which he was digged.’ 
Another forgets to put incense on the fami- 
ly altar. Another forgets to pay his debts. 
Another, to ‘enter into the secret place of 
the Most High.’ Another, forgets the 
keeping of his heart. And another, the 
keeping of his lips. Another, the keeping 
of his promises. Another, the duty and 
privilege of social worship with his brethren. 

So there are bad memories among the 
disciples. Some forget one thing, and 
some another. And we could bring up 
cases not a few, where pretty nearly the 
whole circle of self-denying christian duties 
are forgotten. It was thought, when such 
disciples began the christian life, that con- 
science would exert a happy influence on 
the memory, in reference to all sorts of 
religious obligations. And it would have 
done so, only it was itself shorn of its 
power after the pilgrim began to be weary 
in his pilgrimage, and was palsied by fre- 
quent resistance. 

We turn now to the forgetful apostle.— 
We are thankful that we do not find him 
in the ranks above named. His forgetful- 
ness is in singular contrast with theirs.— 
The fact with him was this: he took such 
views of the glory and beauty of Christ, and 
the boundless fulness of good in him, that 
it shrivelled down to nothing all his past 
attainments in grace, and all his former en- 
joyment of his Savior, and made him for- 
get all he had known or enjoyed, in the 
intense desire and ardor of his soul to know 
and enjoy more; ‘forgetting’—yes, that 
was the fact —‘ the things that were behind’ 
the progress made ; as the racer, near the 














This was the very thing he forgot to do. 
Can you do better than to forget in the same 
way !—[ Puritan Recorder. 








Nursery. 








HOW BROAD IS SUNDAY? 


Quite a small boy desired permission to 
do a certain thing. ‘It is Sunday,’ re- 
plied his mother. ‘Is it Sunday up at Mr. 
A’s?’ ‘Yes, my child.’ ‘Is it Sunday 
down at M.?? ‘Yes.’ ‘Isit Sunday eve- 
rywhere?’ ‘ Yes, everywhere.’ 

Do all my little friends—do all. full- 
grown people know the breadth of the 
Sabbath? Is there not an idea among 
them that somehow, it don’t come in some 
places just when it does in others ? 

When at a certain time Ellen stole to 
her room and touk out her doll and made 
a new dress for it, and spread her little tea 
cups and saucers on a table before it, did 
she think that it was Sunday there? She 
knew there was a sacred stillness through 
the house, and that her mother was in the 
parlor engaged with her Bible; but was 
she aware that the Sabbath reached to her 
own room too? Did she reflect that.any 
deeds unsuitable to the day were just as 
wicked there in secret as if done anywhere 
else. 

The other day, Robert and some of his 
companions got together, and had a game 
at ball. The church steeple was out of 
sight; they could not see the people on the 
road to meeting; but was that retired 
nook beyond the limits of the sacred day ? 

Ah, my friends, the Sabbath is as broad 
astheearth! You are bound to keep it 
holy wherever you are. Though you may 
retire where no human eye can see you pro- 
fane it, no spot is so secluded, no darkness 
is so deep, that the eye of God cannot there 
be a witness to your conduct. ‘Can any 
hide himself in secret places that I shall 
not see him?” saith the Lord. ‘Do not I 
fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord.’— 
Jer. xxiii. 24. ‘He knoweth vain men; 
he seeth wickedness also; will he not then 
consider it? Job xi. 11.—[N. Y. Obs. 





THE LITTLE CHILD'S SOLILOQUY. 


Wish my mamma would please keep me 
warm. My little bare legs are very cold 
with these lace ruffles; they are not half 
as nice as black Jim’s woolen stockings.— 
Wish I had a little pair of warm rubbers ; 
wish I hada long-sleeved apron, for m 
bare neck and arms; wish I might pi 
my curls out of my eyes, or have them cut 
off. Wish my dress would stay up on my 
shoulders, and that it was not too nice for 
me to get on the floor to play ninepins.— 
Wish my mamma would go to walk with 
me sometimes, instead of Betty. Wish 
she would let me lay my cheek to hers, if 
I would not tumble her curls, or her collar. 





Wish she would not promise me something 
‘very nice,’ and then forget all about it. 
Wish she would answer my questions, and 
not always say, ‘don’t bore me, Freddy.’ 
Wish when we go out in the country, she 
would’nt make me wear my gloves, lest I 
should ‘tan my hands.’ Wish she would 
not tell me that all the pretty flowers will 
‘ poison me;’ wish I could tumble on the 
hay, and go into the barn and sé: how 
Dobbin eats his supper. Wish I was ohne 
of those frisky little pigs. Wish I could 
make pretty dirt pies...Wish there was 
not a bit of lace, or satin, or, silk, in. the 
world. WishI knew what makes mamma 
look so smiling at aunt Emma’s children, 
(who.come herein their papa’s carriage) 
and so very cross at my poor little cousins, 
whose mother works so hard and ¢ries 80 
much? Wish I knew what makes the 
clouds stay up in the sky, and where the 
stars go in theday time. Wish I could go 
over on that high hill, where. the bright 
sun is going down, and just touch it) with 
my finger. Wish I did’dt keep ae 
of things that puzzle me, when nobody 
| stop to tell me the reason for atiything. If 
I ask Betty, she says, ‘don’t be a fool, 
Master Freddy.’ 1 wonder if I am a fool? 
I wonder if Betty knows much herself? . I 
wonder why mamma don’t love her owt 


little boy > I wonder when I’m g a 
man; if shall have to look 66 nice alt tie 


goal, forgets the distance passed over in 
his eager hope of success. 

Paul forgetful of duty, of promises, of the 
wants and woes of men, and the claims of 
God! Nothe. He forgot, what it would 
be no harm to forget ; but rather a help. 
The racer querying how much ground he 
had run over, might be diverted from the 
intense ardor of mind needful to pass suc- 
cessfully onward. So Paul. He could 
not stop to see how much he had gained. 
He forgot it all. ‘Ican’t stop,’ I seem to 
hear him say, ‘to count the leagues gone 
over in my pilgrimage. I have not reach- 
ed the infinite prize. There it shines in 
overwhelming splendor before me, and on- 
ward I must hasten to secure it. I'll count 
up the mile-stones I have passed, when I 
have finished my journey. There will be 
time enough then. But there is none now. 

This was the forgetfulness of the apostle 
—blame him for such a slip of memory ?— 
See if you can hit him with such an ar- 
row. ; 

Disciple, are you ever forgetful after the 
same sort? And why not? Have you 
made such noble progress in the knowledge 
and enjoyment of Christ, that you think 
you had better not forget it, but ought to 
sit down and pause awhile in your race, and 
count up the items, and be comforted over 
them? Have you made higher attainments 
than Paul? Did Paul come'toa stand'now 








time; and be'so tired of doing 1 ? 
and then, saying, ‘Let me see how far on \ f:Oliwé’ Bratch. 
Ihave gone—how much I have accomplish- | — rt oc on 
ed, an pelineh ce self a little over the | . Arwonisu.. The:stonethatliew nét im your 
prayers J have ? “way, need not offend you. 
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Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
TURIN. 

Turin is, as you know, the capital of Sar- 
dinia, and a very neat, thriving, New England 
looking town it is. But first I must give you 
an account of my journey from Genoa thither. 

Having got our passports in order, a work 
of no small difficulty, we took the diligence for 
Forquata, between which place and Turin, the 
rail road was in operation. 

A diligence isa large stage coach, divided 
into three compartments. The front division 
is more expensive than the middle, and the 
middle then the rear. The driver sits on the 
top, and behind him there is a kind of calash 
top, underneath which three or more passen- 
gers nay sit. Behind them, and on the top of 
the vehicle, the luggage is stowed. Some- 
times such a mountain of trunks are piled up 
there, that nothing but the perfect smoothness 
of the roads perserves the vehicle in an up- 
right position. The road for some miles after 
leaving Genoa is hilly, though the railway 
is making its way by means of tunnels and 
deep cuts. It will soon be completed, and then 
Turin and Genoa will be but a few hours 
apart. 

At Torquata we took the railway, and were 
soon at Alexandria, which is near the celebra- 
ted battle-field of Marengo. The scene of the 
battle was now green with wheat, which grew 
the more luxuriantly in consequence of the 
blood that had beenshed there. 

In the cars, we engaged in conversation 
with some of the Sardinians. They were very 
ready to talk on politics, and were acquainted 
with the fact, that there was such a place as 
America, and that it was the land of the free. 

The father of the present king gave Sardi- 
nia a constitution, by which the power of the 
king is limited, and the people through their 
representatives, allowed to take part in the 
government. The present king is understood 
to be warmly attached to the constitution, and 
is consequently extremely popular with the 
people, notwithstanding the fact that their 
taxes are heavy in consequence of the disas- 
terous issue of the late war with Austria. The 
king is not under the control of the Romish 
priests, and the people know it, and love and 
honor him for it. He trusts the people, and 
they do not abuse the confidence reposed in 
them. All the cities on the Contiaent are sup- 
posed to be kept in order by large bodies of 
troops. If those troops should be withdrawn, 
the people would soon be in a state of insur- 
rection. Not long ago, the king of Sardinia, 
wished to review all the troops of his kingdom, 
and accordingly collected them all near the 
field of Marengo. He told the people of Turin, 
Genoa, and the other cities, that they must keep 
order in their cities, since all the troops would 
be withdrawn from them for a time. They 
did keep order. Not the slightest outbreak 
occurred in any place. 

Turin is situated on a large plain, at no 
great distance from the Alps, which seem to 
lie like a perpendicular wall along the horizon. 
The university of Turin has nearly 2,800 stu- 
dents, and, for a Catholic country, great free- 
dom of thonght pervails in the institution. 

The paluce of the king, is on the whole, the 
most magnificent one I saw on the Continent. 

The Protestants are numerous in the city, 
and enjoy the protection of the law, They are 
now, by the leave of the government, erecting 
a handsome church, on one of the most fre- 
quented streets in the city. The Catholic 
priests strove in every way to prevent it, but 
without success. Joke 








EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Morgantown, Virginia, June 10, 1853. 
Enclosed please fivd one dollar, for which I 
desire the Companion still another year. It 
has become a‘ permauent fixture’ in my family, 
and though we take several other juvenile pub- 
lications, the Companion is the favorite, as it 
most justly deserves to be, and should be re- 
garded as the best periodical for children in the 
country, and best adapted to North, South, 
East and West. May its subscription list be 
increased a hundred-fold, and’ its venerable 
editor and proprietor be spared many years. 
Yours, &c., Geo. M. Haeans, 
Mead Penn., May 19, 1853. 
Enclosed f send you a dollar for the present 
volume, of your incomparably valuable youth’s 
bo son & Yow 





paper. The question, ‘Shall we take the Com- 
panion this year?’ has been imperfectly formed 
in the minds of some of my family, but I think 
as yet has not attained a real and living ex- 
istence. Although patronizing a number of 
other papers, the idea of dispensing with the 
Companion is not allowed a serious thought.— 
We feel that it is an indispensable visitor at 
our fireside (for we have a fireside}—indeed, 
that it is a member of our own family, and how 
then can we do without it? Who will have 
the hardihood to enter our family circle and 
forbid the weekly visits of this charming ‘ Com- 
panion ?” Yours, &c., E. B. R. Sacker. 


Lamington, Russel, Ala. June 6, 1853. 
The Youth’s Companion was ever welcome 
among my pupils when I was a teacher in 
Boston, and I now find its arrival hailed with 
joy by my pupils in this ‘land of birds and 
flowers.’ Yours, &c., E.R. F. Toomson. 











Variety. 








RIDE AND TIE. 


In the slow old times when Vermont was 
the Land of Promise for the hardy sons of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and the 
Holland Purchase more remote and inaccessi- 
ble than Oregon now is, the lads who set out 
to seek their fortunes in the new settlements, 
used to manage in this fashion: vehicles were 
nearly out of question, for lack of roads and 
bridges; making a long journey on foot was 
not pleasant; and to ride superfluous horses to 
to the West, beside diminishing the scanty out- 
fit, was taking them from a dear market to a 
relatively cheap one. So two of them would 
buy or hire a nag jointly and start, No. 1 ridin 
off smartly some ten miles to a point isi 
on, where he would see the pony well rubbed, 
watered, and fed, and then step off on foot. In 
due time No. 2, who had started afoot, would 
come up, find the pony every way refreshed, 
and ready for work again, jump on his back, 
ride him off smartly a turther ten miles, passing 
No. 1 on the way, and dismounting at the sti- 
pulated spot, to repeat the watering, currying, 
feeding process, and step briskly on. Thus 
forty miles per day were easily made, the bi- 
peds travelling twenty each, and the quadrup- 
ed forty, or just ten miles per leg all round, all 
arriving in due time at their destination in good 
condition, and with no fatal depletion of pocket 
money. 

——————— 


STRIKE THE KNOT. 


When we were boys, little fellows, our father 
began to teach us to work, and we were anx- 
ious to perform the allotted tasks. We were 
splitting wood. A rough stick with a most 
obstinate knot, tried all the skill and strength 
ofa weak arm, and we were about torelinquish 
the task, when fathercame along. Hesaw the 
piece of wood had been chipped down and the 
knot hacked around, and took the axe, saying, 
‘ Always strike the knot.’ The words have 
always remained safe in memory. They are 
precious words. Nevertry toshuna difficulty, 
but look it right in the face ; catch its eye ani 
you can subdue it asamancana lion. It will 
cower before you and sneak away and hide 
itself. If you dread difficulties, difficulties 
will grow upon you till they bury you in obscu- 
rity. 

——+ 


A DOG OUT OF PLACE. 


On the evening of a recent Sunday, as the 
inhabitants of Ystradganlais, South Wales, 
were crowding to the chapel to hear a some- 
what famous itinerant preacher, a huge dog 
made his way into the building, bolted up the 
pulpit stairs, and took possession of the place 
assigned to the pastor. The unsuspecting iti- 
nerant walked up to the pulpit in a short time, 
but, assailed with fierce growls and a row of 
teeth like an aligator’s, he was glad to get to 
the bottom of the steps. A second ventured, 
but only elicited some additional growls. A 
third sage, thinking discretion the better part 
of valor, next ascended to make an amicable 
settlement with Tyke. He did not dispute the 
dog’s right of possession, but endeavored to 
charm him from his elevated position with a 
piece of candle. At this Tyke waxed more 


furious than ever, deeming the candle an in-* 


sult; and at length the pastor took his place in 
the small reading-desk, in which he preached, 
Tyke all the while remaining perched aloft 
listening to the discourse with a gravity and 
decorum worthy of a class-leader. The scene 
may be ‘more easily imagined than described.’ 
Leapest Standard. 


ee 


READING. 


It is of no importance to read much, except 
you be regular in your reading. If it be inter- 
rupted for any considerable time, it can never 
be attended with proper improvement. There 
are some who study for one day with intense 
application, and repose themselves for ten days 
after. But wisdom is a coquette, and must be 
courted with unabating assiduity. It was a 
saying of the ancients, that a man never opens 
a book without reaping some advantage by it. 
I say, with them, that every book can serve to 
make us more expert, except romances ; 
these are no better than 


main OYSE i Fey or 
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| bauchery. They are dangerous fictions, where 
| love is the ruling passion.—[GoLpsmiTH. 


—— 


HOW TO SECURE LARGE AUDIENCES. 


A few weeks since, we everheard a gray- 
| haired, dignified clergyman, of the Methodist 
| denomination, ask a young brother preacher, if 
| he knew how.to secure large audiences during 
| hot weather; when churches of all denomina- 
| tions are usually very thinly attended. The 
| young brother replied in the negative, and said 
he should be happy to learn that much coveted 
secret. The venerable pastor closed one eye, 
while the little balls of fun were dropping out 
of the other, and with a voice that seemed to 
sound as much like an advice as a jrke, ex- 
claimed: ‘The whole story, my good brother, 
is told in two words, short sermons.’ —Ex. paper. 


—~—>—___. 


ON PRAYER. 


‘Learn to pray moderately for the lives of 
Christ’s people. Whocan tell but Christ and 
we are praying counter to one another? He 
may be saying in heaven, ‘ Father, I will have 
such an one to be with me where I am;’ and 
we saying on earth, ‘ Lord, we would have him 
to be with us where we are; we saying, ‘ We 
caneot spare him as yet;? and Christ saying, 
‘I will be no longer without him.’ It is the 
force of this prayer of Christ, ‘I will have them 
to be with me where I am,’ that is the cause of 
the death of the godly. It is the force of this 
prayer that carries away so many of the saints 
ae day.”—Traill on the Lord’s Prayer, Ser. 


—— 


CONTENTMENT. 

It is our interest, as well as our duty, clieer- 
fully to acquiesce in the will of God whatever 
befalls us. ‘That we may not complain of 
what is, let us see God’s hand in all events ; and 
that we may not be afraid of what shall be, let 
us see al] events in God’s hands.” ‘When I 
was rich,’ says one, ‘I possessed God in all; 
and now I am poor, [ possess all in God.’ Thus 
a right temper of mind involves blessedness in 
itself. ‘I carry all my goods with me, wher- 
ever I go,’ said a philosopher. So a Christian 
may truly say. 

ee 


PUSHING THE MAIN POINT. 


‘I served,’ says Jefferson, ‘with General 
Washington it the Legislature of Virginia, be- 
fore the Revolution, and during it with Dr. 
Franklin in Congress. I never heard either of 
them speak ten minutes at a time, nor to any 
but the main point, which was to decide the 
question. They laid their shoulders to the 
great points, knowing that the little ones would 
follow of themselves.’ 

—— 


THE SCRIPTURES. 

T can look into Blackstone to know how to 
save my property—I can look into Galen to 
know how to save my health—I can look into 
Epictetus, or Seneca to know how to save my 
reputation; but if I would know how to attain 
salvation for my soul, in the day of the Lord 
Jesus, with eternal glory, I must come to the 
Scriptures. Here are the words of eternal 
life—Rev. W. Jay, or Baru. 

—<—>——_ 


SWEET WORDS. 

Five of the sweetest words in the English 
language begin with H, which is only a breath ; 
Heart, Hope, Home, Happiness, and Heaven. 
Heart is a hope-place, and home is a heart- 
place; and that man sadly mistaketh, who 
would exchange the happiness of home for any- 
thing less than heaven. 

— 


‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners.’ 
—T hus those little children who associate with 
others that are wicked, will themselves become 
depraved. A boy who holds daily intercourse 
with those who swear, or steal, or lie, or play 
truant, or break the Sabbath, will soon learn 
to commit the same wickednesses. Let then 
our little readers, avoid as much as possible, 
those who are guilty of these sins. 

}___________] 


SCRAPS. 


A Granp Remepy.—The secretary of Fay- 
ette County Bible Society in Ohio, reporting at 
the annual meeting of that Society, says:— 
‘Thirty-five years ago, we had thirty distilleries 
in our county, and no church; we have now, 
thirty churches and no distillery.’ 


The more we abound in God’s work, the 
more comfort we may expect in him; ifthe day 
has been busy for him, the night shall be easy 
in him. 

A book and a good woman are excel- 
lent things to those who know how tojustly ap- 

ciate their value ; but there are many who 
judge of both only by their covering. 

‘ Tilly,’ snid a mother to her daughter, who 
had seen but three summers, ‘what should 
you do without your mother?’ ‘I should put 
on, every day, just sucha dress as [ wanted 
to,’ was the prompt and foolish reply. 

An Irishman, in writing a letter to his sweet- 
heart, asking if she: would accept of his love or 

writes thus :— 

* If you don’t love me, send back the 
letter without breaking the seal.’ 
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The best throw upon the dice, is to throw 
them away. ENEX, 
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Poetry. 
A MOTHER’S COMFORT. 


I have a son, a little son, his age I cannot 

For they reckon not by years and months where 
he has gone to dwell ; 

To us for less than four short years, his infant 
smiles were given, 5 

And then he bade farewell to earth, and went 
to live in heaven. {weareth now, 

I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shin. 
ing seraph brow : 

The thoughts which fill his sinless soul, the 
bliss which he doth feel, 

Are numbered with the secret things which 
God will not reveal. 

But I know, (for God doth tell me this,) that he 
is now at rest, [loving breast. 

Where other blessed infants be, in their Savior’s 

I know his spirit feels no more, this weary load 
of flesh, 

But his sleep is blessed with endless dreams 
of joy for ever fresh, 

I know the angels fold him close beneath their 
glittering wings ; 

And soothe him with a song that breathes of 
Heaven’s divinest things ; 

I know that we shal! meet our babe, his father 
dear, and I, [from every eye. 

Where God for aye shall wipe away all tear 

Whate’er befalls us here below, his life can 
never cease, [certain peace. 

Our lot may here be grief and care, but his is 

When we think of in our darling is, and 
what we still may be, 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, 
and this world’s misery ; 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, and 
feel this grief and pain, 

Oh! we'd rather give up everything than have 
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him back again. 


THE CHILD'S WISH. 


I want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand! 
There, right before my Savior, 
So glorious and so bright, 
I'd wake the sweetest music, 
And praise him day and night. 


I never should be weary, 
Nor ever shed a tear, 
Nor ever know a sorrow, 
Nor ever feel a fear ; 
But blessed, pure, and holy, 
I'd dwell in Jesus’ sight, 
And with ten thousand thousand, 
Praise him both day and night! 


I know I’m weak and sinful, 
But Jesus will forgive, 
For many little children 
Have gone to heaven to live. 
Dear Savior, when I languish 
And lay me down to die, 
Oh, send a shining angel 
To bear me to the sky! 


Oh! there I'll be an angel, 
And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand ; 
And there before my Savior, 
So glorious and so bright, 
I'll join the heavenly music, 
And praise him day and night! 


THE ANGLER BOY. 
BY H.F. GOULD. f 

I’msorry they let me go down to the brook; 
I’m sorry they gave me the line and the hook; 
And I wish I had staid at home with my book: 

I’m sure ’twas no pleasure to see 
That poor little harmless, suffering thing 
Silently writhe at the end ofthe string, 
Or to hold the pole, while I felt him swing * 

In torture, and all for me! é 
*T was a beautiful speckled and glossy trout;’ 
And when from the water I drew bim out, » 
On the grassy bank he floundered about, 

It made me shivering cold, st 
To think { had caused so much needless pail; 
And I tried to relieve him, but all in vain; 
O never, as long as I live, again 

May I such a aight behold! 

But what would I give once more to see 
The brisk little swimmer alive and free, 
And darting about as he used to be, 

Unhurt in his native br ok ! sett 
*Tis strange that people can love to play, »/ati 
By taking innocent lives away! roe! 
I wish I had staid at home to-day 

With sister, and read my book. 


[ Mother’s ane a ; 
YOUTH’S COMPANION 
PusLisHEd Weexty, sy NatHanteL Witt 
At No, 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Prive, $1.0 year—Six copies for $5—in advane 
W.Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Ages 
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